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nd He known that Ellen was the heiress to her uncle’s immense | time, a brother of Mrs. Thornton’s who lived abroad, died, 
id “ fortune, and this attracted those in whose sight riches in | and left her enough to make her independent of her son’s 
“* ee a wife is the chief of virtues. efforts for: her support. Then it was that he determined 
ul she be But it is time that I inform my readers how it happen- | to carry out a long cherished design to become a clergy- 
-ed that Thornfield Hall was filled with a youthful party | man. By his own efforts, he obtained his theological edu- 
sober of both sexes; and tell them something of the old man- | cation, and was now about to enter upon the ministry. 
isa ppoing sion and its wealthy owner. Mr. Bradlee was what the | High-minded and noble in his character, possessing talents 
ion with world terms an old batchelor ; but though rich and eccen- | of no ordinary kind, Willinm Thornton had determined 
Mrs, Bel tric, he rejoiced in nothing as much as in making people | to devote his whole strength to the Gospel ministry; and 
and in bi happy. ‘T’o effect this, he spent a large portion of his in- | how he should reveal to men the glorious truths of the Bi- 
come, and was known as the friend and benefactor of all | ble was his absorbing thought, 
a ‘the poor people in the neighborhood. The beautiful Of Charles Harvey we havelittle to say. A few words 
_ grounds, and the extensive orchard and green house, | will describe him. Education in the midst of eleganee 
which were his pride, made the abode of the rich batche- | and luxury, left by his father’s death with an immense for- 
ee lor a place of attraction for all, and the young people es- | tune, courted and caressed in the fashionable circles in 
pecially delighted in visiting there. On the present oc- | which he moved, he lived only to enjoy his wealth and the 
casion, Mr. Bradlee had invited his neice, his favorite | influence it gave him. One thing seemed to him quite 
ch lady, neice Ellen, to make him a visit of two months, and with | certain, which was, that with his elegant person, refined 
sy The her several of her young friends to keep her company, | manners (for such he had) he could not fail to please 
: bins and “drive away the blues.”” Where there were so ma- | wherever and whenever he desired so todo. It was per- 
cnideal ny pretty girls, gentlemen would not be wanting, and sev- | haps, with thought, that, hearing the beautiful and ac- 
shed toh = eral of Mr. Bradlee’s nephews took that time to make | complished Ellen Bradlee was visiting at her uncles, he 
staves, hig their uncle their annual visit. Among these came Frank | determined to leave New York for his country seat, which 
| music,t THE SNOW BUNTING. Bradlee, a talented, entertaining youth, who was studying | was a few miles from Thornfield. Be that as it may, he 
ma ginatio 


‘emotion Lhe Snow Bunting is said to be common to Europe 
mmon, aad America; and its migrations extend from a very high 
tell you itfmorthern lattitude; even from the vicinity of the pole, to 
a gentlewMhe distance of forty or fifty degrees around. Its proper- 
ched to ifMieg and peculiarities have been long known to the natu- 

















rege) ists of Europe. Pennant says, that these birds inhabit 
th borg: reenland, and are found even in the severe climate of 
‘ copsea Sitzbergen, where vegetation is almost extinct. It is 
by a ladygmatter of wonder how they subsist ; and yet they are seen 
interest fn large flocks both on land and ice in that frozen, barren 
ricultursfiregion. It is supposed that they breed at Spitzbergen, as 
hey pass thither by way of Norway. ‘They also often 
need in Greenland, Therethey are seen in May; when 
ie day of they make their nests in the fissures of the rocks, on the 
near Sifimountains, They also inhabit, during Summer, the Lap- 
»val fromfind Alps; and in very rigorous seasons descend into Swe- 
ore den, and fill the roads and fields. They are said to fat- 
os fry nou the flowing of the tides, in Finmark, and they are 
‘d have ken in great numbers for the table, their flesh being 
rad comem'tty delicate. 
heir resp This bird appears in the northern parts of the United 
y they fomiStates, in December, or with the first heavy snow, espe- 
iS agalt Gilly when it is drifted by high north winds. They are 
nder the usually called the White Snowbird. They seem to in- 
myer tease with the increase of snow and cold. They are 
reir unwmmetimes found as far South as Maryland. They are 
nt with M2UMerous in the interior of Maine, and in the Gennesee 
of the flomcounty in the State of New York. They fly in close and 
fusion of Heompact bodies in a high wind, and often alight near the 
ed in theBidoors of dwelling-houses, but do not long remain. They 
tre seldom sought for by the sportsman, as he finds more 
wable game; but boys amuse themselves by taking 
hem in snares. If they appear early, it is the foundation 
ofaprediction of a cold winter. It is not known how 
——=——lt West they go. They have not been found near the 
ky Mountains. 
The seeds of aquatic plants furnish food for the Snow- 
bird, and are often found on or near the lakes, rivers and 
marshes. They have been observed in large flocks, in 
October, on and near the Seneca river, on the tops of 
weeds.. The Summer dress of this bird is a tawny brown, 
interspersed with white, covering the head, neck and lower 
parts; the back is black, and feather skirted with brown. 
ile In Winter they become white on the head, neck and whole 
under side, but the back continues black, skirted with 
town; their plumage varies according to age and sea- 
wn, [Am. Magazine. 
] 
Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 
P WEALTH AND WORTH. 
? June, with all its flowers, at length came; and the 
ght sunny days brought with them new pleasures for 
‘te happy party assembled at Thornfield Hall. Never did 
the hours glide more rapidly, and the old couplet, 
How noiseless falls the foot of time 
Te, That only treads on flowers! } 
vas fully exemplified. Not one of the inmates of the Hall 
¥&s more admired, not one more counted, than the beau- 
—_ tifal Ellen Bradlee ; and in all the neighborhood, her grace, 
*t affability, and loveliness had gained her friends, from 
ighest tothe lowest. Many were the praises sung of 
t beauty, and many the suitors for her hand, for it was 








law at Cambridge, and who was decidedly a favorite 
wherever he went. With him came his most intimate 
friend, William Thornton, a plain, unpretending, modest 
looking young man, who, having norich connections, had 
his own fortune to make in the world. 

And now I have introduced my young readers to the 
party assembled at Thornfield, we will look in upon them, 
and listen to a conversation between Ellen and her cousin 
Lucy, as they were walking this lovely June morning, un- 
der the shade of some noble elms, which adorn the park. 

**So Ellen, you think you shall not like Charles Har- 
vey.” 

‘ I have not said so, Lucy. I only think, from your de- 
scription of him that he has not those qualities which I 
admire.” 

“From my description! Why Ellen, f am sure I have 
mace him out a delightful person. Rich, handsome, ac- 
complished and extremely entertaining. What more could 
you wish?” 

** Yes,” replied Ellen. ‘And in addition to these re- 
commendations, you tell me he is conceited, gay, frivolous 
and dissipated.” 

**Oh no! Ellen, I did not say he was dissipated ; he is 
only what most fashionable and rich young men are, very 
fond of gaiety, attends balls, and drinks wine ; that is all.” 

*€ Quite enough, I should say, for ayoung man of twenty- 
five,’”’ Ellen replied. ‘‘ But Lucy,” she continued, ‘I will 
not condemn Mr. Harvey unseen or unheard. He may be 
very much superior to your description. At any rate I 
shall see him to-morrow, and will then judge for myself. 
Tell me, meanwhile, how you like Frank’s friend, William 
Thornton.” . 

“ Like him? I think he is the most stupid, uninter- 
esting piece of statuary Ihave ever seen. He is always 
pouring over some musty book of history or theology, and 


never seems to think it his duty to make himself agreeable - 


to the ladies. And then when he does speak, once in an 
hour perhaps, every word is so discreet and sensible! I 
declare, Frank ought to have known better than to bring 
such a tiresome being here, where all is so gay and cheer- 
ful.” 

Ellen smiled at her oousin’s enthusiasm, but replied, 
‘It is plain that we shall never agree, for I think Mr. 
Thornton is one of the most intelligent, and cultivated 
gentlemen I have ever met; and certainly he converses 
remarkably well.” 

“Yes; to you perhaps, on some grave, philosophical 
subject. I noticed last evening, that he seemed very much 
interested when he was talking to you; and, as he raised 
his dark eyes to your face, he looked positively handsome. 
But with us girls, he never seems to know what to say or 
do, and when we are laughing and joking, he looks so 
dreadfully gloomy, that I really feel inclined to ask him.if 
he thinks it is a capital sin to laugh now and then.” 

The conversation between the two girls was here inter- 
rupted by Frank, who came to propose a ride on horse- 
back, and while they are gone to prepare themselves, the 
reader shall hear something of the two subjects of their dis- 
cussion. William Thornton wasan only son; his mother 
was his only parent, and she had been left by the death of 
his father, poor and dependent. But William was full 
of energy, and love for a mother can do everything, when 
united with energy and resolution ; he determined to sup- 
port her in comfort and ease. To do this, he took a 
school immediately after leaving College, and by teach- 
ing for several years, was enabled to maintain his mother 
and himself comfortably and happily. At the epd of this 





had that day arrived at B 
dine at Thornfield, 

By this time, ours young friends Ellen and Lucy have 
had full time to equip for their ride, and they certainly 
look beautifully in.their dark riding dresses. The dark 
beaver hat and feather'is particularly becoming to Ellen, 
whose brilliant complexion and curls of the raven’s hue, 
never showed to greater advantage. Strange to say, Mr. 
Thornton prefers a ride with the ladies to his book, and 
he is of the party. Cousin Frank has Lucy for a com- 
panion, and Mr. Thornton seems.quite contented to ride 
by the side of the beautiful Ellen. There are others of 
the party, but we will not trouble our readers by an intro- 
duction; we prefer to.accompany Ellen and her serious 
companion, and act the part of a listener to their conver-. 
sation. Quite naturally it turned upon the new comer. 
Mr. Harvey, who had been a classmate of Thornton's. 

“Will you not describe himto me, Mr. Thornton. 
Cousin Lucy. has given me a description, but I fear she 
has exaggerated his attractions.” Ellen said this careless- 
ly, but was surprised to hear her-companion exclaim : 

“Oh no. She-has not told you half his charms. In 
his manners and address, in his delicate and flattering at- 
tentions to ladies, Charles Harvey is quite unequalled. I 
never have seen one who I think could compare with him; 
and indeed! I have never seen a lady who did not pre- 
fer his attentions to those of any other gentleman.” 

‘* Then you think less highly of oursexthan I had hoped. 
Some there are who prefer talent to rank, and a few who 
place worth far above wealth.” 

“It may be so, but I-have seldom if ever met withan 
instance,”’ was the rather ungallant reply. 





, and the next day was to 


If-William Thornton had locked in the face of his fair- 


companion, he would have seen there an expression which 


would have told plainly which she preferred, but the con-- ~ 


versation was interrupted by the sudden appearance of 


the gentleman in.question, who had ridden over to Thorn- 


field, and, finding the party gone, had taken a cross rode 
and joined them. Riding up tohis old classmate he said, 

*“* Well, Thornton, who would have expected to see you 
here; I thought you were too deep in theology, to trust 


- yourself to look at the beauties of Nature.” 


The slight bow to Ellen told plainly to what beauties 
Mr. Harvey referred. Seeing her color slightly, he added, 
“I forgot that I had not. been introduced to Miss Brad- 
lee, Thornton, you must tell your friend whol am, 
while I ride on and speak to Frank, and my friend Lucy.” 

‘ He is certainly very handsome,-very elegant, as Lucy 
says,’ thought Ellen to herself, but-she said nothing. This 
time Mr. Thoroton did watch her-face, to see if he could 
read there what impression Charles Harvey had made, 
and heturned away with the feeling that Ellen would 
sooner or later be woed and won by the fortunate posses- 
sor of wealth, 

Need I tell my young readers, that William Thornton 
had not seen Ellen daily, without himself becoming deeply 
interested in her. He cared not that she was an heiress, 
he would really have preferred she had been poor, like 
himself; but he saw in her the high and noble soul, the 
generous care for others, which is rarely found; and he 
could not butlove her. ‘Therefore bitter were his feelings 
when he thought that she could not be his, and he rode 
on in silence. But Ellen was not one who would be mis- 
understood. She saw what was passing in his mind, and 
knowing that Mr. Harvey would soon return, she propos- 
ed to her companion to take a turn through a narrow 
green lane which they were then passing, and which Jed 
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to a beautiful lake. They did so, and Charles Harvey on 
turning to join Ellen, was surprised to find her and Mr. 
Thornton gone. He was slightly chagrined, but resolved 
tHe next day to make the conquest which that day he had 
certainly not achieved. 

The next day came, and with it Mr. Harvey to Thorn- 
field Hall. Never before was he so brilliant, never did he 
sofstrive to please, as on that day to please the beautiful, 
but to him, cold and reserved Ellen. In vain. All he 
did, said, and looked, made no impression upon the heir- 
ess, aud he left Thornfield with the feeling that there was 





one, at least, who did not prefer him to all others. And 
when he heard about a week afterwards, that Ellen Brad- 
lee, the rich, the beautiful, was to be married to William 
Thornton, the poor minister, he found that there was one 
woman in this wide world, who preferred worth to wealth 
in a husband. M. W. D. 








History and Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


axp History or THE American Revo.iution.—No. 2. 


Intelligence now cme to Virginia, that the French had 
crossed the lakes from Canada, and were establishing forts 
on the Ohio River. Their object was to form a line of 
military posts from Louisiana to Canada, and thus confine 
the English to the East side of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Had they succeeded, the whole Western Valley might now 
have been inhabited by an ignorant and degraded popula- 
tion, similar to the old French settlers in Canada. Both 
the French and English claimed the lands West of the 
Alleghanys; but neither party had any just claim to them, 
for they belonged to the Indians. 

Governor Dinwiddie, having received orders from the 
British Government to build two forts on the Ohio River, 
sent Major Washington to inquire of the French command- 
er, why he presumed to invade the King’s dominions, and 
what were his designs. He left Williamsburg, the seat of 
government in Virginia, Oct. 31, 1753, with suitable pa- 

ers and instructions, he being then but 21 years of age. 

he journey was about 560 miles, a great part of it over 
lofty and rugged mountains, and more than half the way 
through the heart of a wilderness. When he left the ex- 
treme verge of civilization, at Will’s Creek, he was ac- 
companied by John Davidson, as Indian Interpreter, Ja- 
-eob Vanbraam, to speak French, and Mr. Grist, a man 
-well.acquainted with the woods, with four other men as 
attendants. With horses, tents, baggage and provisions, 
‘the party left Will’s Creek, and entered the forest. ‘The 
Alleghanys were covered with snow, and the valleys 
‘flooded by the swelling waters, so that the passages over 
the mountains were rough, and the streams had to be ford- 
ed, or passed over on rafis. At length they reached the 
‘fork of the Ohio, now Pittsburgh, and passed on to Logs- 
town, about twenty miles below ; where they met with a 
friendly Indian chief, named Half-King, who informed 
-them that he had been to the French camp, and warned 
‘them away. Several of the chiefs met in council, and 
Major Washington explained to them the object of his vis- 
it, and requested them to provide him an escort to the 
French camp. As the young warriors were out on a hunt- 
ing party, he was obliged to wait; but as they did not re- 
turn, after waiting four days, he left, four of the Indians 
accompanying him, among whom. was Half-King. The 
distance to the French station was one hundred and twen- 
ty miles. Rain and snow fell continually, and after in- 
credible toils, through: a vast forest, intersected with 
deep streams and swamps, Washington found himself at 
the end of his journey, 4I-days from the time he left Wil- 
liamsburg. 

M. de St. Pierre, the French commander, treated him 
courteously, but replied to his message by saying that it 
should have been sent to the Governor of Canada, under 
whose instructions he was acting. While:the French of- 
ficers were consulting upon his message, Major Washing- 
ton was inspecting their fort, and gaining all the informa- 
tion he could of their plans. He drew a plan of the fort, 
which was sent to the British government. 

As the snow was now falling fast, he sent his horses 
back to Venango, and started down the river in a canoe, 
which had been offered him. M.de St. Pierre furnished 
his canoe with plenty of provisions, and treated him cour- 
teously in parting; but many arts were used to detain the 
Indians which accompanied him. Thepassage down the 
river was fatiguing, slow, and perilous. Rocks, shallows, 
drifting trees, and currents, kept them in constant alarm. 
Sometimes they were obliged to get out and wade in the 
shallow waters; and once they had their canoe to carry 
over land a quarter of a mile, where the ice had filled up 
the channel. ‘The horses were found at Venango, but in 
so emaciated and pitiable a condition, that it was doubtful 
whether..they could perform the journey. To lighten 
their burden, Major Washington resolved to -proceed on 
foot, clothed in an Indian walking dress, and accompa- 
nied by Mr. Grist and Mr. Vanbraam, the horses being 
put under the direction of drivers. After three days, Mr. 
Vanbraam took charge of the horses, and Major Wash- 
ington, with a knapsack containing his food and papers, 
and a gun in his hand, accompanied by Mr. Grist, left the 
rest of the party behind. They went through the woods, 
designing to strike the Alleghany River about three miles 
above Pittsburgh. Thenext day they met an Indian, who 
called Mr. Grist by name, and appeared to be glad to see 
them, and who undertook to guide them the nearest 





way to the Alleghany; but it was not long before they 
had reason to suspect him of treachery, and at length he 
fired a gun at them; but they secured him, and at night, 
let him go, as he said he was near his cabin, proposing to 
follow him in the morning; but instead of doing so, they 
built a fire, struck compass, and started for the Alleghany, 
travelling all night. he next night at dusk, they came 
to the river, expecting to cross over on the ice; but they 
found it frozen only at the edges, and were obliged to 
camp down on the snow, till morning. In the morning, 
they set to work with a single hatchet, to make a raft, 
which they completed about sunset, having worked on it 
the whole day.” “They launched the raft, and got on board ; 
but before they were half way over they were jammed in 
between the ice, so that they were in great danger. Ma- 
jor Washington was at one time thrown out into ten feet 
of water; but he saved himself by catching hold of one of 
the raft logs. They failed, however, to get their raft 
ashore, and were obliged to land on an island, where they 
spent the night. The weather was intensely cold, and 
their sufferings were extreme. Mr. Grist’s hands and feet 
were frozen. But in the morning, they found the ice be- 
tween the island and the eastern shore, frozen so as to bear 
them. They: passed over, and the same day reached a 
trading post, kept by a Mr. Frazar, where they rested 
two or three days, to recruit and procure horses. Noth- 
ing was heard of Vanbraam and his party. Major 
Washington and Mr. Grist proceeded without them, and 
reached Williamsburgh on the 16th of January, having 
been absent eleven weeks. Washington’s journal of this 
tour was published, and copied into the newspapers in the 
other colonies, and also in England, and was considered 
of great importance, as disclosing the views and plans of 
the French. Gov. Dinwiddie did what he could to defend 
the country from what was considered an invasion by the 
French; but neither the other Colonies nor his own Leg- 
islature were much disposed to favor his views. However, 
young Washington gained great credit for the manner in 
which he executed their arduous commission. » N. 








Religion. 








“IT WANT TO BE AN ANGEL.” 


A child sat in the door of a cottage at the close ofa 
summer Sabbath. The twilight was fading, and as the 
shades of evening darkened, one after another of the stars 
stood in the sky and looked down on the child in his 
thoughtful mood, He was looking up at the stars and 
counting them as they came, till they were too many 
to be counted, and his eyes wandered all over the 
heavens, watching the bright worlds above. They seem- 
ed just like ‘‘ holes in the floor of heaven to let the glory 
through,” but he knew better. Yet he loved to look up 
there, and was so absorbed, that his mother called to him 
and said :— 

‘* My son, what are you thinking of ?” 

“ T was thinking F 

“* Yes,” said his mother. ‘I knew you were thinking, 
but what were you thinking about ?” 

“‘ Oh,”’ said he, and his little eyes sparkled with the 
thought, ‘‘ I want to be an angel.” 

‘And why, my son, would you be an angel?” 

‘* Heaven is up there, is it not mother? and there the 
angels live and love God, andare happy ; I do wish I was 
good and God would take me there, and Jet me wait on 
him forever.” 

The mother called him to her knee, and he leaned on 
her bosom and wept. She wept too, and smoothed the 
soft hair of his head as he stood there, and kissed his fore- 
head, and then told him that if he would give his heart to 
God, now while he was young, that the Saviour would for- 
give all his sins, and take him up to heaven when he 
died, and he would then be with God forever. 

His young heart was comforted. He knelt at his moth- 
er’s side and said : 





“ Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 
Wash me in thy precious blood ; 
I thy little Lamb would be, 
Help me, Lord, to look to thee.” 


The mother took the young child to his chamber, and 
soon he was asleep, dreaming, perhaps of angels and Heav- 
en. A few months afterwards, sickness was on him, and 
the light of that cottage, the joy of that mother’s heart 
went out. He breathed his last in her arms, and as he 
took her parting kiss, he whispered in her ear, 

**T am going to be an angel.” 

This is a very simple story, and it is just the way I have 
felt a thousand times. I have looked at the heavens, and 
given up to the child’s thought that there are the blest. 1 
I have wished that I might be one of their company ; done 
with sin; and a bright career of holiness and glory begun 
to be ended never. 

And it looks so lovely there, where God is, and the 
sunshine of his smile beams with matchless radiance on 
every heart, and love reigns through the realms of glory, 
and each strives to see which shall do the most for each 
other’s bliss, that my heart goes there as to a resting place, 
where sorrow cannot enter, and joy flows perennially from 
every soul. 

I feel at such times just like the child in the cottage 
door; just like the man of old who sighed for the wings 
of a dove that he might fly away. 

Yet, were it not for sin, this would be as bright and 
fair a world as that. God would be here, as when in the 





morning of its being, he walked in the garden with his 
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friend, and smiled on him with parental love. The 
gels would be here, our companions and guides. Ey 
would be heaven, paradise as it was when sin was not, 

Then to be happy here, we must be holy. And the 
lier we are, the happier. And when we are released f; 
sin, and by the merits and mercy of the Saviour, are int 
duced to the courts above, we shall be as the angels, hol 
happy, rejoicing always with God. 








Nurserv. 
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PARABLE FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Naomi, the young and lovely daughter of Salathiel , 
Judith was troubled in spirit, because at the approach; 
feasts of trumpets, she would be compelled to appear 
her plain, undyed stola, while some of her young acquaiy 
ances would appear in blue and purple and fine linen 
Egypt—her mother saw the gloom that appeared upon 
face of her lovely child, and taking her apart, related 
her this parable: 

A dove thus made her complaint to the guardian spir 
of the feathered tribe: ~ 

“Kind Genius, why is it that the hoarse voiced q 
strutting peacock spreads his gaudy train tothe sun, da 
zling the eye of every passer-by ; whilst I, in my plaj 
plumage, am overlooked and forgotten by all? Thy way 
kind Genius, seem not to be equal towards those und 
thy care and protection.” 

The Genius listened to her complaint, and thus replied 

**T will grant thee a train similar in richness to that 
the gaudy bird you seem to envy, and shall demand 
thee but one condition in return.” 

** What is that?” eagerly inquired the dove, overjoy 
at the prospect of possessing what seemed to promise 
much happiness.” 

“It is,” said the Genius “ that you consent to surre 
der those qualities of meekness, tenderness, constan 
and love, for which thy family have been distinguish 
in all time.” ' 

‘*Let me consider,” said the dove. ‘* No—I cann 
consent tosuch an exchange. No, not for all the gaud 
plumage, the showy train of that vain bird, will I surre 
der those qualities of my family from time immemori 
I must decline, good Genius, the conditions you propose: 

“Then why complain, dear bird 2? Has not Providen 
bestowed upon thee qualities which thou valuest mo 
than all the gaudy adorning you admire? Art thou di 
contented still ?”’ 

A tear started in the eye of the dove at this mild rebuk 
of her guardian spirit, and she promised never to complai 

The beautiful girl, who had entered into the story wit 
deep emotion, raised her fine blue eyes to meet her mot 
er’s gaze, and as they rolled upwards, suffused with peni 
tential tears, she said with a subdued tone, with a smil 
like that assumed by all nature, when the bow of God a 
pears in the heavens after a storm. 

“My mother, I think I know what that story mean 
Let me be your dove; let me but have that ornament o 
a meek and quiet spirit, and I am satisfied to see othe 
appear in rich and gaudy apparel.” 











Morality. 








THE FARM SCHOOL. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Have you visited the Boston Farm 
School? If not, you have yet a pleasure in store for you 
if you take pleasure in that which ministers to the comfo 
and welfare of others. On an island in our harbor, abou 
30 minutes’ sail from our wharves, stands a large ande 
egant mansion, leased by.the muniticence of Bostonians 
Around the buildings are about 140 acres, divided into 
tillage, mowing and play grounds. About 75 boys find 
here a home; obtain food, clothing and a good education 
intellectual and moral. These boys are orphans, or those 
who are not controlled at home—truants from school, 0 
outcasts, or such as the intemperance or crime of thei 
parents exposes to destruction. Here they are cared for, 
and fitted for usefulness and happiness. Most of the 
would be perhaps before the Police Court, but for this 
School. Now they are candidates for usefulness and 
honor, instead of infamy and crime. 

On Thursday last, I joined the company of parents, 
brothers and sisters of the Farm School boys, with the Di- 
rectors, to pay the first visit of the season to the school. 
We were expected. The flags were flying; the island in 
complete order, all fresh, green and tidy, to bid us wel- 
come. We found the boys in their school room, arrayed 
in their best dress; the marshals, with their scarfs and 
batons ready to do escort duty. In a moment, each moth- 
er had as if by instinct, found her son; each sister sat 
beside her brother. The little toy, the keepsake, the 
book, the knife, the whistle, were given and expected. 
Many faces were wet with tears of joy. The school was 
soon reduced to order. The examination would have 
done credit to a Boston school, The incidental allu- 
sions to the Bible proved that in a proper sense that book 
was the basis of moral instruction in that place. Singing, 
address and prayer closed the exercises. So uniforms 


the health of the school, that no physician has been call- 
ed to the Island the past Winter. 

At the time of our departure, we were escorted in fine 
style, to the steamboat by the boys. ‘The shaking of hands 
the kiss of affection, the little token of remembrance, 





the “* good bye, mother,” ‘ good bye, Mary,” closed the 
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visit. The boat moves on her course; three cheers go 
up, and the scene closes. ; 

If any other of our young readers wish to see, Messrs. 
Editors, how much better prevention is than punishment 
—how much real good can be done in a quiet way, and 
what luxury there is in doing good, let them visit the 
Farm School. And if, as in one case, they can see some 
mechanics now in good business in Boston, who owe their 
standing and salvation to this school ; or see the evidence 
that some of these boys, helpless and in the road to ruin, 
have been not only saved from crime, but been placed in 
the gospel ministry, and are now useful and respected,— 
they will feel that such an institution commends itself to 
the warmest sympathies and most liberal regard of all 


who feel for the unfortunate and the tempted. M. H. s. 
Boston Traveller.] 
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| Benevolence. 


Sale, having stated that she was only 8 years old, and 
had been loitering about his premises for some days, the 
mother having quite neglected her, It was deemed a 
suitable case for the Refuge. A lady has kindly paid for 
her lodging, and she is now quite comfortable in the school. 
She now knows where to lay her head at night, but had 
not before a settled home. ‘The day before Sale’s execu- 
tion, the mother came and asked that Maria might go to 
Newgate, to have the last interview with him. This was 
acceeded to, under the promise of the child’s return at 
night. A tract was given to her for the father, entitled, 
“Do you want a Friend,” for himtoread. As the child 
did not return at the time promised, viz., 9 o’clock on 
Sunday night, I went, in company with my sister and fath- 
er, to Newgate, and we were gratified to find that the cul- 
prit had received the tract from his child, and promised 
to read it. The little girl was much affected, and. the 
father kissed the child, and parted, saying, ‘‘ You will 
never see poor father any more, dear.” 








THE SAILOR AND HIS BIBLE. 


In the year 1815, some of Dr. Bogue’s students resolv- 
ed to preach to the crowds of people who were constantly 
found near the beach at Gosport. They said one to anoth- 
er, ‘© We profess to have a tender compassion for souls; 
we are going to spend our days in preaching to the heath- 
en; and how can we consistently let the multitudes perish 
around us without attempting at least to warn them to flee 
from the wrath to come?’ A commencement was made 
by one of the students on a Sunday morning. He went 
among the people with religious tracts, spoke to them of 
their danger, told them of Christ, exhorted them to go to 
aplace of worship, and promised that the next Sunday 
morning a person should come to preach to them. 

When the time arrived, several of the students went to 
the beach, and one of them began the service on the mar- 
ket-house steps. The hymn which begins with “ Life is 
the time to serve the Lord,” was sung to the tune of Old 
Hundred. At first only a few people were present; but 
this was like ringing the bell or beating the drum. Many 
came running out of the public houses. The inhabitants 
in the High street threw up their sashes, and looked out 
at the windows, and some came and stood at their doors. 
The people who were busy buying meat in the shambles 
came flocking around us, and at last the butchers, having 
no customers, left their traffic and came and listened also. 
The text was, ‘‘I have a message from God unto thee.” 
The congregation in general was very attentive, and the 
whole scene was exceedingly impressive. Here were sol- 
diers, sailors, prostitutes, porters, butchers, laborers and 
Sabbath breakers of various descriptions, listening to a 
message from God. The tears flowed plentifully; even 
hardy tars were seen wiping their streaming eyes with the 
sleeve of their blue jacket; and one sailor was so affected 
that he stepped. behind another sailor to try to hide his 
feelings. Some of the prostitutes also, were much affect- 
ed, which their companions in iniquity perceiving, instant- 
ly hurried them away to their haunts of wretchedness. 

At the close of the service, a young man belonging to a 
frigate was seen bustling through the crowd towards the 
preacher, with a menacing appearance, but when he came 
near, the warm-hearted tar, with evident feeling of regard, 
said, “* You have been hard at work, sir, and I am sure 
you must be thirsty; I beg you will accept of this three 
shilling piece to get something to drink.” ‘* Thank you, 
brave fellow,” the student replied: “we did not come 
here for your money, but to do good to your souls.” ‘I 
know it, sir,” said he, “I felt it; but you must have some- 
thing to drink.” ‘* Have you a Bible, friend?’ ‘‘ No.” 
“Then come with us, and we will sell you a Bible for 
your three shilling piece.” ‘‘ Very well, sir; come along 
Jim,” said he to his ship-mate, ‘‘let us go with these 
gentlemen.’” We then walked to our lodgings, and hav- 
ing received the Bible, he put it in his breast-pocket, 
and exclaimed with an energy not to be described, ‘* There, 
ah part with this book the same day I part with my 

ead,” 

Itis peculiarly touching to the writer to recollect, that 
almost every one of the students employed in that morn- 

ing’s service have finished their work, and are gone to 
their Master. Reader, art thou a student, or a preacher, 
or a pastor? Oh, remember the muititudes for whom no 
man careth; they will be soon be removed beyond the 


sound of thy voice, and thou, also, wilt quickly be num- 
bered with the dead! 





SUFFERING-CHILDREN. 

The last Report of the “London Ragged School Union,” 
contains the following among other facts, which show the dread- 
ful suffering among the children of the poor in London, and the 
relief and instruction which the Society extends towards them: 


A female teacher says:—‘‘I found one of my scholars 
compelled to work at a wood yard, binding up the bun- 
dles. I asked the reason of her absence, stating to her 
how warm and comfortable the girls were. She said, “Oh, 
yes; I wish I could come again; but I have no father to 
work for me, and I am obliged to work here for 2s. per 
week, to help to support myself and mother.” TI inquir- 
ed about the clothes she had received from the school, 
and found I could not take them, as these were the only 
things she had to cover herself with. This poor girl 
parted with me with tears in her eyes, saying, ‘‘ Good bye, 
teacher; Iam very sorry.” I have also the child of the 
ate murderer Sale, brought under my notice and care. 

poor man interested himself on the behalf of Maria 











Sabbath School. 
BE IN EARNEST. 


Sophy Davis was a pretty little girl about eight years of 
age. She attended Sabbath School, and had for a teach- 
er, an amiable young lady who was fond of children. Miss 
Adams took a great deal of pains with Sophy, and tried 
faithfully to induce her to learn her lessons and keep up 
with her class. Sometimes she would explain them to her 
on a week day, and try to excite her interest, and offer her 
little rewards. She labored more with her than with all 
the rest of the class, but notwithstanding this, Sophy was 
always behindhand, She either would not learn her les- 
son at all, or she would have but a part of it. 

Her mother was faithful also; she would call her in at 
such atime every Saturday afternoon, and give her her 
Bible. Sophy would generally sit down on the board 
step in the front entry, where it was still, and think she 
was going to learn very fast. She would read over the 
verses, and then stop and think about something else— 
about her dolls and her play—and then read another verse, 
and then fall into a deepstudy about some new dress which 
she meant to wear the next day. Sophy was not in earn- 
est when she studied her Sabbath lesson, and that is why 
she never had it. 

One morning she went to school with abright happy face, 
and a new bonnet on, trimmed with blue ribbon, but alas, 
without any lesson! She could not repeat even one 
verse, and the lesson given was six verses. Miss Adams 
looked very grave, but said nothing. On the Sabbath 
morning, the Superintendent took Sophy and led her into 
another class, where were little girls much younger than 
herself, and who had to commit but three verses. She 
felt very much mortified, and told her mother of it in tears. 

“My dear Sophy,” said her mother, ‘I will tell you 
what you mustdo. Ascertain what the lessons are in Miss 
Adams’ class, and go to work in earnest and learn them, 
then they will not put you back, if they see you can keep 
up.” Sophy followed her mother’s good advice. The 
next Saturday afternoon she took her Bible and began to 
study ‘‘ in earnest,” as her mother said. That afternoon, 
she attended to nothing else. She let her dolls, and her 
work, and her play, and her dress all go, and learned the 
six verses thoroughly. She did this for two or three Sab- 
baths in succession, and then the Superintendent with a 
smile led her back again to Miss Adams’ class, who was 
very glad to receive her. 

Sophy has not since been behind hand. She has discov- 
ered that she could learn, and that all she needed was to be 
in earnest about her lessons. From this time she rose 
rapidly, and soon went into higher classes still. She be- 
came also more interested in her Sabbath School. 

Thus Sophy ‘found out a valuable secret, that to doa 
thing well, we must be in earnest about it; and to be in- 
terested in it, we must do it well. 














Obituary. 








HENRY SIMMONS, 


THE INFANT SCHOLAR. 


Henry Simmons, a bright child of four years old, was 
one of the most regular and attentive little scholars in 
the Infant School at Ivinghoe. He never very much ex- 
cited any attention in my frequent visits to the school, 
except that I noticed his fondness for singing those pretty 
hymns, in which all the little voices in the school are turn- 
ed to the love of praise of Him who loved them so much as 
to shed his precious blood for their sakes. I also remark- 
ed, that he took great interest in the ‘ Scripture Pic- 
tures” which are shown occasionally to the children, to 
reward them for attention, and to impress more fully on 
them the portion of Scripture that has formed their gallery 
lesson. One morning, ! missed little Henry from the school ; 
and on calling on his mother in the afternoon for her 
weekly payment to the clothes’ club, I was instantly re- 
ceived with words which showed me that far other thoughts 
than those connected with clothing were uppermost in her 
mind. She said, ‘“ Will you come up directly, Miss, and 
see our little Henry; he is very ill indeed, and wishes 
much to see you.” Of course I went up stairs with her, 
and there I found the dear child evidently very ill, and in 
great pain. His hands were burning hot; his eyes still 
brighter with fever; and his face, always rosy, now flush- 











ed and almost scarlet; while his little chest heaved, and 
an attempt to cough pained him almost to agony. His 
father as he looked sorrowfully at him, said, ‘‘ He is very 
ill, miss; the ninth child we have lost: but God’s will be 
done.”’ 

He languidly smiled at seeing me, and I sat down on 
his bed and talked gently to him. I said, ‘‘ My dear, I 
fear you are very ill.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he said; ‘‘ Henry die.” 
‘* But,”’ I said, ‘‘ You are not afraid?” ‘‘Oh, no!’ said 
he; ‘‘ Henry go to heaven, and see Jesus.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
I, in the words of your pretty hymn, 

‘In that beautiful place, he is gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 

And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


He smiled—for he remembered how often he had sung 
these words in health—and now in illness and pain, they 
soothed and comforted him; and then, quite tired with 
this slight effort, he closed his eyes, and laid his head 
back on his pillow. I took his feverish hand in mine, and 
kneeling down, begged our heavenly Father to hear the 
voice of prayer for this little one of his flock—to restore 
him to health, if it seemed good to him; and if not in his 
great mercy to make his pains short and his death easy, 
and to take him to joy and peace in Heaven, for the sake 
and through the blood of his dear and blessed Son. Hen- 
ry pressed my hand as I finished my prayer, and said, 
‘** Amen. God bless you!’’ and I went down stairs to try 
to comfort his parents a little. The next day he was sen- 
sible, though speechless; and, in answer to my prayer by 
his side, and to a hymn that I said to him, he just opened 
his eyes, and pointed up to heaven! Before the evening, 
his spirit left the little body, and on the next Sunday, he 
was laid in the grave! He had been uniformly patient 
and quiet during the three days of his illness; neither the 
unpleasant medicine ordered for him, nor the smart of a 
blister, caused him to make the slightest complaint, or to 
express any impatience. And he told his mother “ not to 
cry, for he was going to Heaven.” And his parents did 
not cry—as those without hope ; they even rejuiced that 


the one of their four children, who they could fully hope ~ 


and believe would be accepted in God’s sight, was the 
one taken from them. 

I cannot close my story without repeating the words of 
our kind-hearted, excellent clergyman; he listened to me 
with glistening eyes, when I told him of little Henry’s 
death, and of his childish, though assured hope of going to 
Heaven, through his Saviour’s merits: ‘‘ And yet,” said J, 
*‘ there are those who will say that children are mere 
parrots, and repeat without understanding the texts and 
hopes taught them.” ‘No, no,’ said Mr. L., “ that is 
not so—out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God per- 
fects his praise.” 

Children, who may read this, is your faith as sure, and 
on as good a foundation? You have doubtless heard of 
Jesus—of his love of poor sinners—of the forgiveness he 
freely offers them. Oh, try to believe in him more fully, 
to love and toserve him more constantly and steadfastly ! 
So will he be your guide and support here, and he will 
take you safely through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, to the glorious home beyond it. 


[London Child's Companion. 








Parental. 








A WORD TO PARENTS. : 


The other day a lovely girl, (about ten years of age,) 
daughter of Mr. Solomon Stevens, of Barnet, lost her life 
in a very singular way. She was passing on the bridge 
in her native village. A team was passing at the same 
time, dragging a heavy piece of timber the hind part of 
which, by some unlucky jerk, struck her, knocking her 
through the railing of the bridge, and precipitating her 
into the current of the stream. ‘The bridge is situated at 
the head of a water fall, which, judging by the eye, may 


‘| be about seventy-five feet of descent, at an angle of seven- 


ty-five degrees. The dear child was dashed down this 
awful precipice from ledge to ledge, and over one dam, 
and lodged in a lower dam, from which she was quickly 
taken—but life was gone! Next morning, having occa- 
sion to pass through the village, the heart-rending tidings 
met me as I was entering it. Deeply affected with the 
painful intelligence, I turned aside to look at the mortal 
remains of my little affectionate friend, and mingle my 
prayers and tears with the overwhelmed family. The 
first gush of sorrow over, the parents led me to the apart- 
ment where the corpse of the lovely girl lay. My eyes af- 
fected my heart. ‘The scene will be among the last of 
my conscious recollections. While looking with intense 
interest on the mangled form of the beautiful, lively crea- 
ture, the agonized father, while pacing the room, uttered 
an exclamation which sunk deep into my heart; and to 
bring it before the eyes of other parents is the object of 
my writing this brief notice :—‘‘ O that 1 had been faith- 
ful to that child—the Lord forgiveus that sin.” If that 
truly devout, active, ‘consistent christian, had such a deep 
sense of his deficiency in the matter of training his chil- 
dren for another world, how much more should those pa- 
rents feel, who almost entirely neglect the religious edu- 
cation of their children? I know no family more punc- 
tual in family and sanctuary worship than this, and none 
that exceeded the younger branches as pupils and teach- 
ers in the Sabbath School. This sweet child had her 
Sabbath School lesson fully committed, when she was 
suddenly called, as 1 hope, to that kingdom, which, as 
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* our Lord informs us, is largely composed of little children, 
especially such as from infancy have known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make them wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. But how 
painful the thought that there are many parents in this 
land of Bibles, who themselves utterly neglect the great 
salvation, and, as a matter of course, rear their families 
as if there were no God—no heaven—no hell. 

Father, mother, what would conscience say if your 
child should leave home on an errand, in all the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and in half an hour be brought home life- 

less, a corpse ?— Vermont Chronicle. 

Editorial. 

WHY MUST I DO RIGHT. 

Little James was at his uncle’s in the country. There was a 
fine garden for him to play in, and he enjoyed his visit very 
much, There was another garden by the side of his uncle’s. It 
belonged to another man. There was a plumb tree in that gar- 
den, and some of its limbs hung over the fence, so that when 
the plumbs fell off, they fell into James’s uncle’s garden. One 
day, James got a pole, and was about to beat some of the plums 
off. His uncle saw him, and told him that he must not do so. 
He told him that the plumbs belonged to his neighbor, and there- 
fore it was not right for any one to take them. Beside, they 
were not ripe, and would make one sick to eat them. James 
dropped the pole and went away. A day or two after, he was 
in the same place, and saw the pole there. He looked up, and 
saw that the plums looked very purple and tempting. He look- 
ed round to see if hisuncle was in sight. He then took up the 
pole, and began to beat the tree. “ Stop,” said his cousin Caro- 
line, a little girl who played with him ; “you must not do that.” 

“ Why not” said James. 

“ Because it is not right.” 

“ That is no reason why I should not do it. I am not obliged 
to do right always.” 

He however thought it was best to stop beating the tree. 
When they went into the house, Caroline went to James’s moth- 
er, and said, “ Aunt, ought not Jamesto do right always? Ought 
not every one to do right always ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Marsh.} 

“T don’t see why,” said James. 

*Do you mean to say,” said his mother, “ that you don’t see 
why you are always under obligation to do right ?” 

* Yes, ma’m.” 

“T am going to take a walk now. You may go with me; 
we will talk about this matter some other time.” 

The children were glad to go, They went first to a fine pas- 
ture on a side-hill, There were a great many sheep in the pas- 
ture. There were also a great many lambs among them. The 
lambs were very playful, and it was very interesting to see them 
play. There was a large rock in the pasture. The top of it 
was about large enough to allow two or three lambs to stand 
upon it. On one side it was level with the surface. The other 
side of the rock was about four feet high. That rock seemed to 
be a favorite playing place for the lambs. First one would run 
and stand and look off from it, and then another would run, and 
oblige him to jump off the steep side, and then another one 
would run and knock him off; and then there would be one be- 
hind him, and away he would have to go. Sometimes a dozen 
or more would be shoved off in quick succession. Then they 
would take a race round the field, and then stop near the rock. 
Then one would walk slowly to the top of it. Then another 
would walk upand stand beside him; and then another. They 
did not get angry as children would very likely have done. 

“ Oh, I wish I had a lamb of my own,” said James. 

“You may have one,” said the owner who came up at that 
moment, “if you will catch one.” 

“ Won't they bite ?” said James. 

« No, nor scratch either.” 

‘Mother, may I catch one ?” 

“ Yes, if you can.” 

Away ran James towards the flock. They stopped and look- 
ed at him till he came near, and then took to their heels and 
were far away from him ina moment. James soon gave up the 
pursuit, and returned to his mother. 

“I could’nt catch one,” said he, puffing and blowing like a 
small locomotive. “They can run as fast again as I can.” 

“ They have twice as many legs as you have,” said the owner. 

This seemed to James to account for his being beaten so 
easily. He thought about it for a while, and then said to his 
mother, “ why do sheep have four legs ?” 

“ Because they were made so,” said his mother. 

They next went into a pleasant grove near the pasture. There 
were many birds in the grove, and the children took a great deal 
of pleasure in seeing them hop about on the boughs of the 
trees, and in hearing themsing. Pretty soon they heard a sound 
which resembled the voice which is sometimes made by a cat. 
“ What is that, mother ?” said Caroline. 

“Tt is a cat bird.” 

They tried to get sight of the bird, and at length succeeded. 
The cat bird loves to conceal himself among the thick branches. 

“ What makes cat birds make such a strange noise?” said 
James. 

“ Because they were made to do so,” said his mother. 

When they left the grove, they went toa little brook in the 
meadow. There they saw the tiny little fishes, swimming about, 
and James wished very much to wade into the water, and catch 














them with his fingers. But his mother told him the little fishes 
could swim much faster than the lambs could run. 

“ What makes them swim so fast?” said James. 

“ Because they were made so,” said his mother. 

As they walked along, they came to a beautiful cascade. 
They stopped and admired it. James and Caroline put out their 
hands, and let the water fall on them. 

“ What makes the water run down hill so swiftly,” said James. 

‘ Because it was made to do so,” said his mother. 

When they reached home, Mrs. Marsh said, “ Children, what 
have you seen during your walk ?” 

“ We have seen lambs, and birds, and the fishes, and the falls,” 
said both of the chiidren. 

“ James, why do lambs have four legs ?” 

“Because they were made so.” 

“Why do the birds have different notes ?” 

“ Because they were made so.” 

“ Why can the fishes swim so fast ” 

“ Because they were made to do so.” 

“ Why does water run down hill ?” 

“ Because it was made to de so.” 

“ Now I will ask you, why you are always to do right ?” 

‘ Because I was made so,” | guess. 

“That is the right answer. You are to do right because that 
is just what you were made for.” J. Me 











Variety. 
THE CUP OF COLD WATER. 


A young Englishwoman. was sent to France to be educated in 
a Huguenot school in Paris. A few evenings before the fatal 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, she and some of her young 
companions were taking a walk in some part of the town where 
there were sentinels placed, perhaps on the walls ; and you know 
that when a soldier is on guard he must not leave his post until 
he is relieved, that is, till another soldier comes to take his 
place. One of the soldiers, as the young ladies passed him, be- 
sought them to have the charity to bring him a little water, ad- 
ding that he was very ill, and that it would be as much as his 
life was worth to go and fetch it himself. The ladies walked 
on, much offended at the man for presuming tospeak to them; all 
but the young Englishwoman, whose compassion was moved, 
and who, leaving her party, procured some water, and brought 
it tothesoldier. He begged her to tell him her name and place 
of abode; and this she did. When she rejoined her compan- 
ions, some blamed and others ridiculed her attention to a com- 
mon soldier; but they soon had reason to lament that they had 
not been equally compassionate, for the grateful soldier contriv- 
ed on the night of the massacre, to save this young Englishwo- 
man, while all the other inhabitants of the house she dwelt in 
were killed! 








———— 
BEHOLD HE PRAYETH. 


When about sixteen years old, I was brought to feel that I 
was lost in sin. At the West, in my mother’s log cabin, one 
day, I saw on the table an old Welch book, on opening which, I 
read the sentence—* Oh, sinner, thou hast no God: and what 
will become of thee?” The words deeply impressed my mind. 
I went out and engaged in chopping wood: but with every 
blow, the words echoed in my soul, compelling me to think of 
death, and of eternity. I endeavored to forget them, in vain. 
When I went into the house, my mother remarking my appear- 
ance, inquired if I was sick. How much I would have given to 
be able to tell her what my heart felt! But I was either too 
proud, or too timid, to confess it. I went to bed, but could not 
sleep; I felt that I had no God, that I was a sinner, that I was 
lost. I rose from bed, went out into the woods, fell upon m 
knees and offered to God the first prayer I ever made, with all 
my heart. My mother had come out after me; and when I arose, 
she stood at my side weeping. I was led by the Holy Spirit to 
peace in believing ; and that same Spirit is now my Guide. 
Dear children, when you feel troubled about your sins, go tell 
your parents, or teachers, or pious friends, You tell them when 
the body issick: tell them when the soul is sick. And tell God 
in prayer.—Rev. Mr. Chidlaw. 

——~—— 


EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN. 


A source of much unhappiness to children, and of trouble to 
parents, especially mothers, is the want of employment for the 
young members of the family athome. Half the scolding and 
punishment and mischief, which form no inconsiderable portion 
of the every-day history of some households, could be avoided, if 
the young and restless subjects of discipline were furnished with 
some occupation. It is as irksome for the faculties of an active 
child to have nothing to do, as it is for those of an active adult; 
and it is natural that a child left without any diversion, should 
resort to devices to pass away the time which the parent calls 
mischievous and annoying. Many a poor infant is hurried to 
school long before it should be required to suffer such confine- 
ment and restraint, merely to put it out of the way as a-domes- 
tic nuisance. Many more have their activity and sprightliness 
repressed by parental tyranny, which compels them to sit mo- 
‘tionless, or tomove about with the caution of an intruding cat, 
lest an unwary sound or movement should consign them to the 
corner or bed. 

—+>—_— 


SEEK RELIGION WHILE YOUNG. 


Let no one think, that there is greater difficulty in becoming 
a christian in childhood, than there is at a later period in life. 
There is much less. If any one wanted a tree in front of his 
house, would he go and dig and transplant a = tree, with a 
tallheavy trunk, gic as branches, and great roots run- 
ning deep into the ground? He might possibly do it; but it 
would be a work of great difficulty, and the tree would not be 
very likely to live. He would rather choose a young tree, which 
would be easily and safely transplanted. In like manner, the 
difficulty of becoming religious increases as one grows older. 

A woman of ninety lay on her death-bed, who had been a dis- 
ciple of Christ for halfa century. Conversing with a friend, she 
said, “Tell all the children that an old woman, who is just on 
the borders of eternity, is very much grieved that she did not 
begin to love the Saviour when she was a child. Tel] them 
youth is the time toserve the Lord.”—Cong. Journal. 





PATERNAL AFFECTION. 


The warlike Agesilaus was, within the walls of his own house, 
one of the most tender and playful of men. He used to join 
with his children in all their innocent gambols, and was once 
discovered by a friend showing them how to ride on a hobby- 
horse, when his friend expressed some surprise at beholding the 
great Agesilaus so employed. “ Wait,” said the hero, “till you 


“are yourself a father, and if you then blame me, I give you lib- 


erty to proclaim this act of mine to all the world.” 


——— 
PATIENCE. 


If I were asked to give an opinion as to what last quality was 
necessary for one who has the care of children, I should say pa- 
tience; patience with their tempers, patience with their under- 
standings, patience with their progress. It is not brilliant parts 
or great acquirements which are necessary for teachers, hut pa- 
tience to go over first principles again and again; steadily to 
add a little every day ; never to be irritated by wilful or aeeiden- 
tal hindrance. 

—_—p~——. 


DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


A young man was sentenced to the South Carolina peniten- 
tiary for four years. When he was about to be sentenced, he 
stated publicly that his downward course began in disobedience 
to his parents—that he thought he knew as much of the world as 
his father did, and needed not his aid and advice; but that 
as soon as he turned his back upon his home, then tempta- 
tions came around him like a drove of hyeanas, and hurried 
ee on toruin. There is no place so safe and happy as a good 

ome. 
—— 


DO AS YOU PROMISE. 


There is no necessity of breaking your word. In the first 
place, never promise anything unless you know it to be in your 
power to fulfil; aud in the second place, make up your mind be- 
fore you promise, that whatever you do promise you will fulfil. 
By so doing, you will gain and enjoy the confidence of thuse 
around you. When sucha character is established, it will be 
of more value than ermine, gold or princely diadems. 


——f 
HOW TO AVOID QUARRELS. 


_ The Rev. J. Clark, of Frome, was asked how he always kept 
himself from being involved in quarrels, to which he replied, 
“ By letting the angry person have all the quarrel to himself.” 
This afterwards became a proverb in the town. When a quar- 
rel was rising, they would say, “Come, let us remember Mr. 
Clark, and leave the angry man to quarrel by himself.” Jf the 
reader will always follow this rule, he will save himself a great 
dea! of tronble, and perhaps many hard knocks. Remember, it 
takes always two to quarrel. 


‘sake hiereeee 
PRAYERS OF CHILDREN. 


“The prayer of oné whose experience has been long in this 
world, is necessarily clogged with so many interruptions of 
thought, so many associations and recollections, that it seems at 
best but a struggle of the soul to make itself heard. But the 
prayer of a child is like the unsophisticated voice of nature, pas- 
sing from its pure bosom at once into the skies.” 

poe 





Sreery Prayers.—Should a Moslem, when praying, feel 
himself disposed to gape, he is ordered to suppress the sensa- 
tion as the work of the devil, and to close his mouth, lest the 
father of iniquity should enter and take possession of his person. 
It is curious that this opinion prevails also among the Hindoos, 
who twirl their fingers close before their mouths when gaping, 
to prevent an evil spirit from getting that way. [ Griffiths. 

Ss 

Trouta.—tIn the Petti Palace at Florence, there is a statue, 
standing alone in its naked beauty, in the centre of a many-sid- 
ed saloon, pannelled with mirrors, in which it is reflected at once 
in every different aspect, and in each, though differently, yet 
truly, as long as the mirror be: clear and unwarped—and such is 
TRUTH. We all look towards it, but each mind beholds it under 
a different angle of incidence. [Mrs, Jameson. 

po. 

Ratsine Men.—A stranger, passing through one of the moun- 
tain towns of New England, inquired, “What can you raise 
here?” The answer was, “Our land is rough and poor—we 
can raise but little produce, and so we build school-houses and 
churches, and raise men.” 








Poetry. 
LITTLE NIBBLE AND THE TRAP, A FABLE. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


A dear little mouse was once looking around, 

And thought that a house—just the thing—she had found; 
So airy and gay with its framework of wire, 

In it she could stay and no other require. 


To Nibble she ran, out of breath with the news— 

“Come, quick as you can! for your chance you may lose!” 
“ What ails you, my dear?” the wise mother said ; 

“ A house for us both, full of cheese and of bread !” 


So Nibble went out where her little one flew ; 
But cautious, about many glances she threw ; 

“See! here’s the dear house! shall we hurry right in ?” 
“Stop! stop! silly mouse, for your death you may win!” 


“Tis ready for use, with a door in the side— 

Bread and cheese lying loose, we want nothing beside!” 
And little Nib went running up to the door, 

So much was she bent on possessing the store. 


But old Nibble cried with a squeak loud and clear, 
‘Come back to my side, little Nibble, my dear; 
If you should go in you can never come out, 
ill Puss shall begin to run hungry about.” 


“A fine looking trap to catch such as you ; 
But you never could nap if you went the door through ; 
You could not tie down ’mid the food scattered there, 
For your prison would frownon the richest of fare.” 


Young Nibble looked sad when her mother thus spoke, 
But soon she was glad, and the silence she broke— 

And she said, “ Now will 1 learn a lesson to-day— 
Everywhere I will try out of danger to stay.” 




















